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For “The Friend.” 
e among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas C. Battey. 
(Continued from page 395.) 
8th and 9th.—Returned with Kicking Bird 
his camp, spending the night near the 
pache camp, the lodge being so fall that I 
read my blankets upon the ground outside 
d enjoyed a good night’s sleep, though sur- 
unded by hundreds of Indians who, a few 
nths since, would have rejoiced at such an 
Seer intadue of securing the scalp of a white 
an, but I am travelling with them, by night 
id by day, without any weapon of defence, 
id without fear. 
After leaving the Apache camp where Kick- 
g¢ Bird, Trotting Wolf and myself took 
‘eakfast and consequently were far behind 
e other Kiowas, while riding along in com- 
iny with these two chiefs, my mind became 
1usually overshadowed with Divine Good- 
288, with a precious feeling of calmness, in 
hich I was favored to approach the throne 
‘mercy, with an unusual sense of nearness 
ereto, which feeling continued while we 
avelled many miles. 
In the evening Stumbling Bear, a Kiowa 
lief, informed me of a war while General 
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ter’s cold. Yet when prostrated by Pleuro- 
pneumonia or lung fever, the mother or wife 
instead of endeavouring to assuage the suffer- 
ing of the patient, by judicious nursing, or to 
arrest the progress of the disease, by the ap- 
plication of remedial agents, have recourse to 
the tricks of jugglery, or other absurd super- 
stitious performances, and betake themselves 
to these detestable howlings, in which, as was 
the case to-day, so many of the women and 
children join, that the whole encampment re- 
sounds with the dolorous wail. 

15th.—In company with the most of Kick- 
ing Bird’s people, started for the Agency. 
During my stay in camp I have endeavored 
to render myself familiar with the children, 
mingling with them as much as possible out 
of doors, and whenever opportunity offers, 
exhibit my charts. Several have learned 
their letters, and some young men form very 
well shaped roman letters with a pencil. I 
find that day by day they are becoming more 
and more familiar, and I think some of the 
prejudices of the older ones are giving way, 
so that against the time rolls around for me 
to erect my tent in the midst of the camp, 
many of the children will enter it with some 
degree of confidence, who could not have been 
prevailed upon to do so in the beginning of 
my acquaintance with them. On oneoccasion 
the lodge in which I was sojourning was 
taken down and the man and his wife left for 
some other place, leaving me without knowing 
where to go, or what to do, as Kicking Bird 
was away from home, so that I could talk 
with no oneinthecamp. However, ere very 
long Zebile came to me and by signs, bade me 
enter hislodge, which I did. My goods were 
soon brought in, so that I felt quite at home. 
I have made some progress in learning the 


azen was their agent, in which he himself| Kiowa language, and was particularly struck 


lled and sealped five men, and Kicking Bird 
ven. I suppose it would be a difficult thing 
find in the whole tribe, a man over whose 
sad twenty years had passed, whose hands 
ud not been embrued in blood. 

10th.—Since living in an Indian camp I 
uve often noticed a peculiar howling cry, for 
) hour or so about day-break, without know- 
g the cause of this dismal wail. It is the 
yur of lamentation, in which those who have 
cently lost relatives or friends, by the hand 
‘death, raise this cry of grief. 

To-day, there have been several outbreaks 
‘this kind, in consequence, of the dangerous 
ckness of several young children in the 
mp. Pleuro-pneumonia is of frequent occur- 
mee among them, owing to their exposures, 
w ifany among them wearing anything upon 
ir feet or legs; indeed young men of 
venty years of age and upwards are not un- 
equently running about, with no other cov- 
‘ing than a single blanket, let the inclemen- 
of the weather be what it may, and I have 
en many oe their middle aged and old’! 
en, go out to breakfast (away from home) 


with their system of numbering, it being pre- 
cisely like ours, or the Arabic system. How 
far this may throw light upon their origin 
I must leave. 

Encamped near the Comanche camp, and 
on the 16th, went into the Agency, finding 
that my books, charts, slates, &c., had arrived 
during my absence, so that I shall be in 
readiness ere long, I trust, to open my school 
in camp. 

1st mo. 6th, 1873.—Perhaps I might here 
insert some account of Kicking Bird, whose 
name will often appear in these pages, as it has 
already done. 

Kicking Bird, is a chief of some distinction, 
not only among his own tribe, but has great 
influence with other tribes. He is not a full 
Kiowa, his grandfather being a Crow Indian, 
who was captured while young and brought 
up among the Kiowas, married a Kiowa wo- 
man and raised a family of children, one of 
whom became the father of Kicking Bird, 
who is distinguished for eloquence, good 
sound practical sense, military capacity, and 
his friendship to the white people. He might 


ith only a blanket about them even in win-|be considered the first chief of the tribe, al- 
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though no chief is amenable to another; still 
there are at the present time not less than 
twelve chiefs who look to him for counsel in 
all matters of importance. This long con- 
tinued attachment to the whites, at one time 
so far brought him into disrepute with his 
tribe, that they charged his friendship to 
cowardice, and refused to listen to his coun- 
sels. Finding his influence in the tribe nearly 
gone, he raised a force, conducted a raid into 
Texas, had a severe engagement with the 
white soldiers, where he conducted his men 
with such ability and coolness, as to come off 
victorious, and win a testimony of respect 
from the commander of his enemy’s forces, 
On his return home, he again advocated peace 
with the whites, and has steadily continued 
to do so from that time to the present. The 
tribe thoroughly convinced of his bravery, 
no more attribute his desire for peace to 
cowardice, and listen to his eloquent argu- 
ments; in most cases, yielding to his coun- 
sels, so that he really stands at the head of 
all those Kiowas who are willing to live 
peaceably. 

It appears from what I have learned from 
Kicking Bird, that the Kiowas many years 
since lived far to the North, where it was 
very cold most of the year ;—far beyond the 
country of the Crows and Kiowas, near, or 
among a people, who, to judge from his de- 
scription, must have been the Esquimaux. 
He states that when they lived there, they 
knew nothing of ponies, but used dogs to 
carry their burdens, to draw their tent poles, 
and remove all their fixtures from place to 
place. In process of time, one of their men 
in his travels went far to the southward, and 
after some years of roaming, was taken pri- 
soner by a band of Comanches. They took 
council to put him to death, but one of their 
head men prevailed upon the rest to spare 
him, on the plea that he might befriend them. 
He thought as thay had never before seen 
any of his people, or any one like him, they 
would do better to treat him well, and send 
him home to his people. The counsel of this 
chief prevailed, and he was fitted out with a 
pony, saddle and bridle, and sent home with 
honor. On his return to his people his pony, 
saddle and bridle, were objects of general 
admiration, and envy, paving the way for 
the reception of his glowing reports of the 
fine country he had seen. Ho told them, 
that in the country he had visited, the sum- 
mer lasted nearly the whole year, and the 
plains were stocked not only with game, but 
large herds of ponies, such as he was riding. 
Hearing the old man’s glowing accounts, and 
seeing his enviable pony, the subject became 
the topic of national council, and it was finally 
nearly unanimously decided, to follow the old 
man to the beautiful country he had seen. 
Accordingly upon the opening of the follow- 
ing spring, the whole tribe, with the excep- 
tion of a few who could not be prevailed upon 
to receive the reports of the old man, com- 
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menced their migrations to the southward, 
leaving their dogs with their friends who re- 
mained in that country. They continued to 
follow the old man for many moons, until 
they finally fellin with a party of Comanches, 
who made war upon them, but eventually 
becoming possessed of ponies, they followed 
their enemies to this land, where they have 
since resided. _ > 

Yesterday Black Beard—a Quabada chief— 
brought in and delivered up to the Agent, 
three Mexican boys, whom they have held 
in captivity for two years past. The boys 
are apparently as much pleased with the 
prospect of their restoration to their friends, 
who reside near San Antonio, Texas, as any 
of the other captives; but not being able to 
converse with them, 1 could not learn their 
histories. 

This day the agent, interpreter, myself and 
two others, set out on our contemplated tour 
to the Camps; but getting a late start, it was 
dark when we arrived at the widow Chand- 
ler’s, on the Little Washita River, whose hus- 
band is now’a corpse in the house. 

7th—After the burial of J. Chandler, who 
has long been the agent’s interpreter, we 
proceded to Mahway’s camp, by way of the 
Keechi Hills,—a series of rocky mounds, 
rising abruptly from the undulating country 
around, giving it a wild romantic appearance. 
From the summit of one of these hills a 
beautiful view of the surrounding country for 
many miles is obtained. We stopped a short 
time at Mahway’s camp, and then proceeded 
to the Wichita Agency. I put up at the 
school-house for the night. 

(To be continued) 


For “The Friend.” 
Mary Capper. 
(Continued from page 397.) 

From Mary Capper’s journal we extract 
the following, penned just prior to her leaving 
her father’s house. : 

September 8th, 1779.“ How amiable is the 
humble mind, which trusts not in its own 
strength, which is not above acknowledging 
its own weakness, and glories only in its hope 
and confidence in the living God. 

March 12th, 1780. ‘*‘The Lord is my 
rock and my fortress, and my deliverer; my 
God, my strength, in whom I will trust; my 
buckler and the horn of my salvation, and my 
high tower!’ O! who is like unto our God! 

What am I, O! Lord, what am I, that thou 
shouldst so wonderfully extend thy love to- 
wards me! Of-myself I am worse than 
nothing; all weakness and contradiction ! 
One moment, fervent in desire, the next, 
cold and languid in the performance of the 
least of thy commands. O! woe is me, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this treach- 
ery! The Lord himself! The mighty Lord 
who is my strength, and iny help in the time 
of need. He will graciously dart a ray of 
divine light into my soul; then shall I plainly 
perceive that He is the ancient of days, that 
was, and is, and is to come; the sure Rock of 
defence to all that trust in Him. 

How comfortable are the dawnings of divine 
grace! How encouraging, are thy promises, 
my God! Let me restin thy truth! give me 
sure confidencein thy mercy! Suffer me not 
to dwell in darkness! O! turn not thy wrath 
upon her who is insufficient to bear thy dis- 
pleasure! Let me not put any confidence in 
my own strength, for Lord, thou knowest my 
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impotence ; the secret thoughts of my heart 
are not hidden from thee! How shall I stand 
if thou leave me to my own guidance! but 
thou art wonderful in goodness, and I will 
trust in thy mercy. I have tasted of thy 
loving kindness, and my soul aspires to the 
fruition of joy, at thy right hand forever. 
Amen.” * 

The following, taken from her journal, two 
years after the last date, were penned whilst 
under her brother William’s roof. 

“ March 27th, 1782. Retired with my mind 
disquieted. How many and various are the 
conflicts with busy passions! folly and vanity 
rise up daily, and gain strength from our too 
feeble resistance. My King, and my God! to 
thee I cry for strength. Humbled by a sense 
of my weakness, to whom can I apply but to 
the Fountain of Grace! Still 1 have faith in 
his bounty. My soul waiteth for the living 
God ; and when He shall have purified me by 
his Spirit, all shall be peace and joy! Let 
none trust in their own strength, but let all 
praise and extol the Lord. 

May 21st. Spent some time in my closet. 
It will not be long ere the final end of all 
created things shall come. Watch therefore! 
be steadfast in prayer, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord. 

June 9th: Walked in the evening with my 
mother, the weather was fine, and the sky 
beautiful, yet was my mind in a disposition 
not to be pleased. In vain do I searci for the 
cause which frequently indisposes my whole 
frame, and gladly would I lay aside every un- 
amiable propensity. Our happiness would be 
too great, should no internal difficulties arise. 
Perfect serenity and peace of mind are fore- 
tastes of future bliss, only permitted at sea- 
sons, to encourage our hope and strengihen 
our faith. Trials are necessary, that by faith 
and patience we may obtain ¢he prize of our 
high calling. 

13th. ‘Forsake all, and thou shalt find all, 
leave thy inordinate desires, and thou shalt 
find rest.’ This is no easy task; self will 
loudly plead her own cause, but as we keep 
low, and attend to the voice of Truth, there 
will be a forsaking of self, and a witnessing 
God to be all in all. There isa charm in the 
very dawnings of virtue that irresistibly at- 
tracts our admiration, and leads sweetly on 
in the pursuit of true wisdom. 

From the time that I went to live with my 
brother William, in London, I regularly at- 
tended Friends’ meetings ; not that I was ac- 
quainted with their peculiar religious views; 


; 
salvation for myself, truly in a way th 
knew*not!” 

The following, extracted from her jour 
was penned about this time, andis part ¢ 
letter to her sister written whilst under dj} 
feelings and sore conflict of mind on acco 
of being obliged to leave her home ; it evin 
to us her great wish to please her pare 
with the yet stronger desire to attend fai 
fully to the convictions for right in her o 
heart, trusting in the Arm of the Almig] 
for support. . | 
February 11th, 17854) 

“ My very dear Rebecca,—Must I fore} 
give up the dear, pleasing hope of being 
ceived into the house and affections of my or§ 
kind, indulgent parents! Oh! my sister, w 
you, can you despise me? I, have no fi 
consolation but in the belief that Lam gu 
ed by asuperior power. I have exerted eve 
faculty ; I have resolutely mortified my boo 
endeavoring to bring it into subjection, fi 
from the influence of passion and deceivi 
sense; and I have asecret intimation that t 
kingdom of heaven is within us; that in t 
silence of the creature, is the power of G¢ 
known. 

If you would examine the uniform desi 
of my life, the earnestness of my supplication 
and my present wish of being humble, puf 
wholly dependent upon God my maker, witj 
out confidence in man; if you would th 
consider me, without prejudice, I think ye 
would not, could not, reject me! Of my ow 
willings, or self abilities, I deserve little, bi 
in my heart and understanding, I submit to 
perfect Teacher; and in his Light, is,my Ii 
and hope. yf 

Would my dear parents deliberately con 
pare my conduct with their own principle 
[ think they would not find that essenti: 
difference which a superficial view represen 
I wish, and really mean to act as a reasonab 
creature; redeemed and born to newnos 
life, through the death, sufferings and resu 
rection of our Lordand Saviour, Jesus Chris 
by whose intercession and promised spiritu 
assistance, Iam encouraged and strengthen¢ 
to call, and wait upon the living God. | 
there is presumption and self-exaltation 
this faith, Iam utterly at a loss how to ae 
for I dare not trust to man, whose breath — 
in his nostrils. My hope and my confident 
are alone in the Redeemer of-his people. 

No earthly satisfaction could equal that 
being approved by my dear parents; buti 
deed Rebecca, I cannot—cannot act contral 


indeed there scemed to be a prohibition of|to what I believe tends to my advancemel 


aught but simple evidence and obedience. 
The experience of others did not seem to 
reach my case; all was to be given up, that 
all things might be new; and such were the 
sacrifices required, from time to time, as none 
can know or understand, save those who have 
been led in a similar way. About this time, 
in consequence of my decided resolution to 
attend the meetings of Friends, my dear fath- 
er, (no doubt in faithfulness to his own relig- 
ious views, and from the desire to rescue a 
poor child from apprehended error) requested 
me not to return to the parental roof, unless 
I could be satisfied to conform to the relig- 
ious education which he had conscientiously 
givenme. This, with a tender heart-piercing 
remonstrance from my dear, dear mother, was 
far more deeply felt than I can describe, and 
marvellous in my view, was the settled, firm 
belief that I must follow on, to know the soul’s 


in faithful obedience to the law of God; tl 
law which I find written in my own hea 

for I believe, from that law shall a man | 
judged. When faithfully followed, it canne¢ 
will not turn him from the Supreme Goo 
Every line in Holy Writ tends to stren; the 
or encourage our hopes, in humble confiden 
in the One only Good ; opening our eyes 1 
the folly of trifling amusements, and to tl 
vain fashions of the world. Farewell, 1 
dear Rebecca! believe me, I never was m 
affectionately your sister Mary.” 

(To be continued.) 


. 


The average rate of speed on nine of 
principal railroad lines terminating in Lo 
is forty-seven and three-quarter miles | 
hour, and one train on th® Great Weste 
runs seventy-six miles at the rate of 
three and one-quarter miles per hour. 


For “The Friend.” 
Four Years in Ashantee. 
(Continued from page 398.) 
hrough the intercession of Prince Ansa, 
o proved to be a faithful friend to our mis- 
inaries, they were allowed after a time to 
aove to the Wesleyan Mission House in 
omassie, where they were kindly received. 
fe change added much to their comfort. 
eir residence in the capital gave them many 
portunities of observing the customs of this 
*barous people. One of the most horrible 
these is the frequent practice of sacrificing 
man victims at their festivals. One of 
»se is thus described. 
“The king went early in the morning of 
bruary 5th, to Bantama, where the remains 
his deceased predecessors were preserved 
a long building, approached by a gallery, 
d partitioned into small cells, the entrances 
which were hung with silken curtains. In 
ese apartments reposed the skeletons of the 
nes, fastened together with gold wire, and 
weed in richly ornamented coffins, each being 
ounded by what had given him most 
sasure during his life. On this occasion 
ery skeleton was placed on a chair in his 
1 to receive the royal visitor; who, on 
itering, offered it food; after which a band 
ayed the favorite melodies of the departed. 
ne poor victim selected as a sacrifice, with 
knife thrust through his cheeks, was then 
ragged forward and slain, the king washing 
e skeleton with his blood. Thus was each 
Il visited in turn, sacrifice after sacrifice 
‘ing offered, till evening closed ere the 
eadful round was completed. 
“We had heard the blowing of horns and 
sating of drums throughout the day, and were 
ld that nearly thirty men had been slain. 
hese alas! were not all, for at 6 o’clotk after 
ie king had returned, the horn and the drum 
yain sounded, betokening that more victims 
ere yet to fall, and far into the night the 
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“On January 26th one of these trials took 
place. A rich heathen went to a mohamme- 
dan and asked him to bless his fortune. The 
moslem declined, saying the money had been 
acquired wrongly, and would soon be lost. 
A quarrel ensued, and the two men parted 
vowing never to speak to each other again. 
Some weeks passed when the rich man’s 
slaves again visited the mohammedan with the 
same request, 7,é., that he would bless their 
master’s wealth. The moslem declared, that 
notwithstanding his vow the rich man had 
sent his slaves to him; this the latter denied, 
and a worse quarrel followed, in which the 
moslem called his enemy a liaranda deceiver. 
The Ashantee upon this took the great oath 
of the king that he was innocent, the other 
did the same; then followed» the test. The 
Ashantee drank a large quantity of odum 
water, which caused him to swell fearfully, 
and he soon became sick. With a ery of joy 
the whole multitude rushed upon the moham- 
medan, dragged him to the block, where he 
was shortly afterwards beheaded.” 

All the petitions for the release of the mis- 
sionaries, whether made by themselves or by 
the European officers of the Coast settlements, 
had been met by the reply that nothing could 
be done until the return to the capital of Adu 
Bofo, the general by whose troops they bad 
been taken. This did not take place until the 
9th month of 1871, more than two years after 
their capture. The ceremonies connected 
with the entry of the army are thus narrated. 

“ On Monday the 4th, Crawford, M. Bonnat, 
and Kiihne, went early to the market place 
where the army defiled from seven in the 
morning until night, during which time, chests 
containing the bones of the fallen chiefs, each 
surrounded by the wives of the deceased, were 
continually carried past. Thechief who falls 
in battle is lightly buried, and water is poured 
on his grave many times a day, for some 
weeks. The bones thus becoming clean, are 


elancholy sound continued. Two blasts of|taken out and deposited in a chest, which, on 


1e horn signified ‘death! death!’ three beats 
f the drum, ‘cut it off!’ and a single beat 
om another drum, announced ‘ the head has 
ropped!’ Powerless as we were, amid the 
arful darkness around, to hinder such atroc- 
ies, we could only sigh and pray that our 
aptivity might bring about a better state of 
ngs.” 

“Such victims are mostly criminals, but 
ow trifling often was the offence. Hvery 
ne who used the king’s oath, or spoke rude- 
r of the royal house, was laid in irons. Ifa 
oor Odonko negro, in a fit of home sickness, 
“ied to escape from his cruel master, he was 
aughtand chained. Thus there were always 
number of these doomed creatures ready, 
wr once chained they were seldom pardoned, 
hough it was in the power of the king to set 
ny of them free.” 

“ A court is held every day but Friday, to 
hich all have free access. A person accused 
fcrime is put in irons until the trial, when 
eis brought forward before witnesses. 
ne testimony is deemed insufficient, the ac- 
asing party takes his oath; if the accused 
hen swear his innocence, he has to undergo 

kind of ordeal; being obliged to chew a 
iece of odum wood, and afterwards to drink 
pitcher of water. If noill effects follow, he 
sreckoned guilty and must die, but if he be- 
ome sick he is set at liberty, and the accuser 


ies instead. A murderer is beheaded after|most important personages. 
‘|pany appeared before the king, they fired a 


he most cruel tortures. 
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this occasion, was covered with rich damask 
silk. The women besmeared with red, shrick- 
ed and howled fearfully. The chiefs who 
return alive, are likewise surrounded with 
women, who, decked in green foliage, dance 
around their husbands amid songs of joy. 

“ The number of common soldiers who fall, 
is denoted by small sticks fastened to a pole, 
and carried by one of the company. On this 
occasion however, this was omitted, as they 
did not wish their heavy losses to be made 
prominent. 

“Our old friend the general, wore a small 
round cap, ormamented by buffalo’s horns, 
and falcon’s feathers, and was accompanied 
by his lieutenant, Nantshi. Before Adu Bofo 
was borne the stolen bell from Ho, which for 
years called the people to service; was now 
rung again as the brightest trophy of the cam- 
pagin. How the sound went to our hearts! 
making us long that church bells might soon 
send forth their invitation to the weary and 


If| heavy laden throughout Ashantee. 


“| went out for a few moments in the 
evening to get an idea of the review. Jt was 
really animposing sight. The whole market 
place as far as Bantama, was crowded with 
people, and between them defiled the soldiers 
as far as the ‘Coom’ tree, which gives its 
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salute, then turning round, marched back 
again in a second line tothe place from whence 
they came.” 

“ There followed, of course, a day of mourn- 
ing for the slain of Coomassie, which was 
kept in every village throughout the land. 
Three great chiefs (one of them prince Ansa’s 
brother) having fallen, it was netessary to 
send a considerable retinue after them into the 
other world, so that the shrieks of the mourn- 
ers were heard all day, and the sound of the 
horns and drums wereunceaging. Most of the 
inhabitants fasted, and were painted red, 
while so much brandy: was distributed that 
they were staggering about the next day 
quite drunk. Palm and Smith were living in 
ayard, where fifteen poor prisoners lay in irons 
ready to be slain.that day. A woman who 
tried to escape was caught, and with the knife 
through her cheeks was made to sit in the 
market place, amidst the taunts of the crowd, 
till the fatal hour arrived. ; 

“The death wake continued over Sunday 
(September 10th), but the number of victims 
decreased. One hundred and thirty-six high 
chiefs had fallen in this war, which gives some 
idea of the sacrifice of human life that followed. 
For each of the six belonging to Coomassie, 
thirty of their people were killed, thirty for 
those of Sokora, and so on.” 

(fo be continued.) 


seo 
For “The Friend.” 


It is often sorrowful to observe the manner 
in which many of our grave-yards and graves 
are neglected, especially in country places. 
I have remembered a remark of a worthy 
Friend, now deceased; she says, “I have 
spoken to , to have those little mounds 
made up; it might seem from the appear- 
ance of the graves,-we little respected them 
living, yet truly it was far otherwise: the 
spirits which inhabited those tenements, now 
consuming and consumed, possessed inno- 
cence combined with sweetness, and every 
engaging and endearing quality. Virtue and 
good understanding marked the aged.” * * * 
Different Friends, when travelling in Truth’s 
service in England, speak of the neatness of 
the burying ground at Jordans. Thomas 
Chalkley alludes to it as follows: “The house 
and burying ground at Jordans, are kept in 
the neatest order of any I ever saw ; in which 
ground lie the bones of our worthy Friends 
Isaac Penington, William Penn, Thomas Ell- 
wood, George Bowles, and their wives, as I 
remember.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Affirmation vs. Oaths. 

A recent number of the London “ Friend,” 
contains two instances of persons refusing to 
take judicial oaths, who are not members of 
those religious societies which have adopted 
the views of Friends, as to the simple literal 
observance of our Saviour’s command, “Swear 
not at all.” 

One of these cases is thus narrated : 

«“ A recent number of the Hvesham Journal, 
under the heading ‘ Extraordinary conduct of 
an Excise officer, mentions the case of a per- 
son having been brought before the magis- 
trates at Campden charged with using a gun 
without having a license. It is stated that 


name to the town; under it the cluster of|‘ George Dart, Inland Revenue Officer, entered 


large umbrellas betokened the presence of the 
As each com- 


the witness-box, and on the oath being about 
to be administered to him, he informed the 
Clerk that he objected to take an oath. The 
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Chairman asked him on what grounds he ob-|the descending of the celestial dew, tends to 
jected: what religion did he profess? Mr.jrefresh and edify the church, and is well- 
Dart replied that he was a member of the|pleasing in the sight of the Holy One of Is- 


Episcopal Church of England. The Chair-|rael. 


Here in the silence of the fleshly mind, 


man: “If you, as a member of the Church of/that true breathing and panting after God is 
England, object to be sworn, I must also, as ajfelt, which He will condescend to, and water 


clergyman of the Church of England and a 
magistrate, refuse to take your evidence.” Mr. 
Dart : “ But, your worship, I object from what 
the Bible says itself. It says, ‘Swear not at 
all,’ and ‘Let your conversation be yea, yea, 
and nay, nay.’” "The Chairman: ‘I will sit 
here as long as you like, but if you say you 
are a member of the Church of England, I can 
only say that you do not understand the book 
from which you quote; had you been a Quaker 
or Moravian, or of such other sect, protection 
is given by the Act of Parliament ; but if you 
still refuse I have no alternative but to dis- 
miss the case.” The case was accordingly 
dismissed.’ Application for the defendant’s 
costs was refused. ‘I'he Bench also refused to 
entertain an application for an adjournment 
of the case. ; 

“ The same newspaper, in its issue of June 
12th, says,—‘ Our attention has been called 
to a case reported under the heading ‘“‘ Extra- 
ordinary conduct of an Excise Officer,”’ and 
adds, ‘1t is only fair to the officer in question 
to state, and it is also of public importance 
that it'should be known, that he was legally 
entitled to give his evidence upon affirmation, 
and that it ought not to have been rejected 
on the grounds assigned. The Chairman of 
the Bench of Magistrates appears to have as- 
sumed that the only persons entitléd to relief, 
on the ground of .conscientious objection to 
the taking of an oath, are Quakers and Mo- 
ravians. But this is not so: for such relief 
has been extended to all persons who object 
conscientiously to taking oaths.” 

The other case was that of the distinguished 
Baptist preacher, Charles Spurgeon, who re- 
cently, when called on to testify in the case 
of a woman who had forged his name to a 
post-office order, instead of taking the oath, 
simply made an affirmation in the manner of 
Friends; and this, it is stated, he did “from 
the same motive which actuates the members 
of the Society of Friends.” 

It is pleasant to see correct views spread- 
ing on this important subject. 


For “The Friend.” 


John Griffith. 
(Continued from page 394.) 

The following on the nature of true wor- 
ship, from the memoranda of John Griffith, 
clearly represents in what this highly impor- 
tant duty consists; even the humble, contrite 
state of mind, so acceptable in our heavenly 
Father’s sight; with a drawing near unto 
him in spirit; wherein also is witnessed at 
times, thanksgiving and praise to ascend to 
Him who seeth in secret, for the multitude of 
His favors and blessings. 

He plainly showeth that it is not only the 
duty of all our members to be diligent in the 
assembling of themselves together, for the 
purpose of Divine worship, but when thus as- 
sembled, the great point for one and all should 
be, to wait upon our Father in heaven for re- 
newed supplies of his grace, for the fresh aris- 


and bless; and the life and light of Christ— 
the well of water in themselves springing up 
unto eternal life—is permitted to be their 
blessed and satisfying experience. 

This holy power diffusing itself over a meet- 
ing, has a solemnizing, tendering effect upon 
all; and, without one word having been spo- 
ken, the souls of others have been so reached 
unto, that, under a secret sense of the power 
of the Holy Spirit, some such have been led 
to say, It is good for me to have been here. 
Thus, speaking of the early days of this reli- 
gious Society, Robert Barclay in his able 
“ Apology for the true Christian Divinity,” 
saith: ‘‘ Nota few have come to be convinced 
of the truth after this manner, of which I my- 
self, in part, am a true witness, who not by 
strength of arguments, or by a particular dis- 
quisition of each doctrine, and convincement 
of my understanding thereby, came to receive 
and bear witness to the Truth, but by being 
secretly reached by this life; for when I came 
into the silent assemblies of God’s people, I 
felt a secret power among them, which touched 
my heart, and as I gave way unto it, I found 
the evil weakening in me, and the good raised 
up, and so I became thus knit and united un- 
to them, hungering more and more after the 
increase of this power and life, whereby I 
might feel myself perfectly redeemed. And, 
indeed, this is the sugest way to become a Chris- 
tian, to whom afterwards the knowledge and 
understanding of principles will not be want- 
ing, but will grow up so much as is needful, 
as the natural fruit of this good root, and such 
a knowledge will not be barren nor unfruitful. 
After this manner,” R. Barclay continues, 
“we desire therefore all that come among us 
to be proselyted, knowing that though thou- 


J 
4 
a 
ed children ; to whom also, when for the f 
of their faith it may be He hides his f 
from them, the smiles of the whole creat 
can afford no solid comfort, neither the gre 
est assemnblage of earthly blessings satis 
without real communion with Him. i | 
John Griffith on the subject of worsk 
quotes the Apostle Paul to the Philippias 
“ For we are the circumcision which wors 
God in spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, a 
have no confidence in the flesh.” How ft} 
tends to turn our attention from a cerem@ 
ous and imperfect dispensation, from the | 
ple made with hands, and from the law w 
ten on tables of stone, which were shado: 
of good things to come ; and teaches to le¢ 
unto Christ our sufficiency and true Teach 
through his Spirit in the heart ; that thus] 
may rejoice in Him alone, and more and mé 
come to have no confidence in the flesh! T 
new covenant dispensation of light and li 
which is the glory of this gospel day, is ¢€ 
phatically that wherein Christ Jesus “afi 
the power of an endless life,” and bya 
through whom we are enabled to “draw ni. 
unto God,” has come, “ being made a sure 
of a better testament” to teach His peop 
himself, not by any outward priesthood, n 
ther by external rites or ceremonies, neith 
in temples made with hands, (1 Cor. iii. 
18,) but by his law written immediately 
the power of his Spirit upon the fleshly tab | 
of-the heart. O that we may fully compr 
hend and duly appreciate the unspeakak 
privileges conferred on us by the new coy 
nant! even that our Emmanuel is with us ai 
in us ; that his covenant now is, “L/will p 
my laws into their mind, and write them 
their hearts;” that the grace of God whic 
saves is offered to all, and equal to the nee 
of all; that our ever-living Saviour, Mediato 
advocate and high priest hath an unchange 
ble priesthood ; wherefore he is able also 7 
save them to the uttermosf that come uni 
God by Him, (by a new and living way whic 
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: 
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sands should be convinced in their under-|he hath consecrated for us) seeing he ev 


standing of all the truths we maintain, yet if|liveth to make intercession for them 


they were not sensible of this inward Wfe, and 


” t 
. ’ 


These are the glorious promises held ot 


their souls not changed from unrightcousness|to us, being also realized by those wh 
to righteousness, they could add nothing to|through submission to his cross, have taste 
us. For this is that cement whereby we are|that the Lord is gracious; but can only | 
joined, as to the Lord, so to one another, and|secured and enjoyed by a diligent waitin 
without this none can worship with us. Yea,|upon, and wrestling after the hidden life | 
if such should come among us, and from that|Christ Jesus revealed in the soul. The a 
understanding and convincement they have of|surance is an unfailing one: ‘They that wa 
the Truth, speak ever*so true things, and ut-|upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” An 
ter them forth with ever so much excellency|also: “God is a Spirit, and they that worshi 
of speech, if this life were wanting, it would not| him must worship him in spirit and in truth 
edify us at all, but be as sounding brass, or alIt is this patient waiting, diligent wate 


tinkling cymbal. 1 Cor. xiii. 1.” 

The precious privilege granted us poor, un- 
worthy, fallen creatures, of being permitted 
to draw nigh to, and to hold communion with 
the great Author of our existence, through 
His saving grace and Spirit, and even at times 
to feel His presence sweet to the soul, is one 
which we should prize above all others. How 
desirable it seems to worldly minded men, to 
gain access to an earthly sovereign who, as 
respects the conferring true and lasting hap- 
piness is as impotent as ourselves! Then how 
inconceivably great is the privilege and bless- 
ing of waiting upon, feeling after, and finding 


ings of the well-spring of life from Him, which| Him, the King of kings, in whose hand our 


can alone satisfy the cravings of the truly 


breath is, and whose compassion, mercy and 


ing, and inward reverential worship that. 
Griffith so strongly recommends in the folloy 
ing suggestive memorandums and hints, B 
faithfully taking heed to which, and tovtl 
gospel of the grace of God, we shall individ! 
ally grow in that knowledge which is li 
eternal, be more humbled in our own eye 
more able to detect every divination and ¢ 
chantment of the enemy, and the more fixe 
upon that Rock against which the gates | 
hell shall not be able to prevail. ay 
The Journal resumed : py 
“ Relating to the Nature of True Worship; wit 
some remarks upon the state of our Societ: 
both as in early times, and now. ; 
“The nature of acceptable worship is s¢ 


hungry and thirsty soul. To these there is a|loving kindness, as well as ability to bless or|forth by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chris 
blast forever, is infinite. Truly His favor is|in a manner wonderfully adapted to the sul 
sanctuary on high experienced ; which, like|better than life to His quickened and renew-!ject; viz. that it is to be performed in spir 


secret power and heavenly virtue from the 


é 


n truth. The reason is given, ‘ Because 
Wis a Spirit; and therefore, ‘they that 
fhip him, must worship him in Spirit and 
Wrath. Notinthe ceremonial, shadowy, 
Wty pical worship of the Jews; which be- 
3 of weakness it was dispensed to them, 
| a better hope, and more excellent wor- 
was brought in; whereby man has a 
er access to the Divinity, and a better 
vledge of himself: here such a bright- 
of heavenly glory appears, as causeth all 
qs, figures, and types to vanish away, but 
Mbe truth and real substance of all that 
: typified and prefigured by the ceremonial 
got Moses, the righteousness of that law 
ig fulfilled in those who walk and wor- 
‘in the Spirit. ; 
be soul must bow in perfect sincerity, 
Hible prostration, and a deep inward sense 
Hts own frailty, want, and unworthiness ; 
ig at the same time deeply impressed with 
dvely sense of the Lord’s adorable great- 
3 and goodness; from which sensibility 
ewed upon the mind, by Him alone who 
the sole object of worship, thanksgiving 
praise ascend, for the multitude of his 
cies received, and reverent prayer, either 
otal or vocal (according as the mind feels 
hif influenced or directed by the Holy 
lointing) for the continuance of his gra- 
lus preservation in the way of righteous- 
8; agreeable to Eph. vi. 18: ‘ Praying 
‘ays with all supplication in the Spirit, 
watching thereunto with all perseverance 
1 supplication for all saints.’ 
t is clearly to be understood, by what our 
rd said to the woman of Samaria before- 
ntioned, that acceptable worship is not to 
confined to any particular place, mode, 
‘m, or ceremony whatsoever ;. which was a 
ception mankind had too generally fallen 
o,and greatly wanted to be drawn from, 
mg then, as well as now, too apt to rest 
iisfied with exterior performances ; which 
hough some of them once were to the Jews 
condescension dispensed, yet not even then 
bstituted in the place of spiritual worship, 
r at all acceptable without the bowing of 
e soul as above. But now our Lord shows 
e outward was to be laid aside, and not to 
ntinue in his glorious spiritual dispensa- 
mn any longer; a dangerous snare for man 
please himself with and rest in. But it 
uld hardly be expected that so much, or so 
eat a mass of outward observations could 
cast off all at once; yet in the apostle’s 
ys the church was wonderfully (for the 
ne) brought out of them, as appears by 
ose few things laid upon the Gentiles. But 
as! the Christian church (so called) instead 
leaving all, and becoming purely spiritual, 
adually decayed as to life and power, and 
creased in ceremonies and outward observa- 
ms, until she became as full of them as ever 
e Jewish church was. Then she got full 
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; Selected. 
THE BROOKLET. 


BY SIR ROBERT GRANT. 


Sweet brooklet, ever gliding, 
Now high the mountain riding, 
The lone vale now dividing, 
Whither away? 
“With pilgrim course I flow, 
Or in summer’s scorching glow, 
Or o’er moonless wastes of snow— 
‘ Nor stop, nor stay ; 
For O, by high behest, 
To a bright abode of rest, 
In my parent ocean’s breast, 
I hasten away !” 


Many a dark morass, 
Many a craggy mass, 
Thy feeble force must pass ; 

Yet, yet delay ! 
“Though the march be dire and deep, 
Though the crag be stern and steep, 
On, on, my course must sweep ; 

_I must not stay ; 

For O, be it east or west, ~  # 
To a home of glorious rest 
In the bright sea’s boundless breast, 

I hasten away !” 


The warbling bowers beside thee, 

The laughing flowers that hide thee— 

With soft accord they chide thee ; 
Sweet brooklet, stay ! 

“T taste of the fragrant flowers, 

I respond to the warbling bowers, 

And sweetly they charm the hours 
Of my winding way ; 

But ceaseless still, in quest 

Of that everlasting rest 

In my parent’s boundless breast, 
‘I hasten away!” 


Knowest thou that dread abyss? 
Is it a scene of bliss ? 
Ah! rather cling to this; 
Sweet brooklet, stay ! 
“©, who shall fitly tell, 
What wonders there may dwell ? 
That world of mystery well 
Might strike dismay ; 
But I know ’tis my parent’s breast ; 
There held, I must needs be blest ; 
And with joy to that promised rest 
I hasten away !” 


——->—___—__ 


“The Silent College.” * 

By the above name the professors and 
pupils of the institution designate the Na- 
tional College for Deaf Mutes, situated in the 
suburbs of Washington, D.C. Its origin dates 
back some twenty years. Amos Kendall, 
attracted by his generous sympathy with the 
suffering, released five deaf mutes from the 
hands of a speculator, who was making gain 
by their wonderful performances. He pro- 
vided for their maintenance and education. 
Such was the beginning of the “ National 
College,” which occupied a portion of the 
estate where Mr. Kendall built his residence, 
and to which he retired in his later years. It 
is an honorable memorial to the deceased 
statesman. 

A lady, who recently visited the institu- 
tion, has made what she saw there the sub- 


ssession of the outward court, having no-|ject of an interesting letter to the New York 


ing to enjoy but her own inventions, and 
glory in Babylon, which she had built in- 
sad of Sion, until her measure should be 
led up, and her determined overthrow was 
take place.” 

(To be continued.) 


It is a severe rebuke upon us that God 
akes us so many allowances, and we make 
few to our neighbor ; asif charity had noth- 
g to do with religion, or love with faith that 
orks by it.— Wm. Penn. 


Times. 
the most notable and curious points. First 
in order of interest is the following: The 
visitor was watching the exercises of a class 
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quickly, and gracefully handing her the open 
text-book, distinctly said, “I beg your par- 
don, Madam, here is our lesson. I thought 
the professor gave you a book.” He then 
quietly sat down and resumed. his work. 
Upon inquiry the visitox found that mutes, 
though entirely deaf, may be taught to ar- 
ticulate. This, by the way, she might have 
known before, had she read the reports upon ' 
the subject, which have been published from 
time to time, and noticed in the journals. 
The Ledger has more than once advised its — 
readers of the efforts made*in this direction. 
The professors informed the visitor that, 
though the deaf and dumb may be taught to 
articulate, the return for the time and labor 
is considered inadequate. But it should be 
remembered that once—and not so very long 
ago—all labor to teach deaf mutes anything 
beyond the simplest things of every day use, 
was regarded as yielding an inadequate re- 
turn. Now we have in many of the States 
institutions where pupils are taught all that 
is embraced in a “common school” education, 
and at the national capital this college, where 
the pupils can enjoy the higher advantages 
of a collegiate course. 
The pupils of the National College are very 
fond of dancing. They keep perfect time, by 
some exceeding sensitiveness known only to 
themselves. But they object to music, not 
for its sound, of course, but because “ any 
noise stirring the air violently, like the roll 
of thunder or the beat of a large drum, strikes 
them in the stomach, causing nausea.” Little 
facts like this make one hope that among the 
graduates of the “Silent College” will be some 
author competent to write a book on the con- 
dition of deaf mutes, “by one of themselves.” 
It would probably be a work of extraordinary 
interest. The college has its primary de- 
partment. In this are several children of 
African descent. The visitor observed one 
of these, a boy, telegraphing with his fingers 
under his desk her lesson on the blackboard 
to alittle girl. The teacher suspected, but 
detected nothing, the eyes of the “ prompter” 
being most hypocritically fastened on his own 
book. Verily these deaf and dumb children 
sufficiently prove their relationship to the 
great family of school children who are better 
gifted with senses than they. One is tempted 
to think that in acuteness of observation 
they excel those who enjoy all their senses. 
Altogether, the exercises were of a very 
satisfactory character. The pupils wrote 
their recitations on the blackboard, and were 
not confined to an exact repetition of the words 
of the text-book, but framed their answers 
in their own language, with a fluency and 
correctness of expression truly remarkable. 
If this system of requiring ideas from pupils 
rather than, parrot-like, repetitions of the 
words of other people, were more general in 
school exercises, education would be more 
thorough. The Sunday services in the chapel 


From that letter we select some of|were very impressive. A “hush” that it would 


have seemed sacrilege to break, pervaded the 
atmosphere. The preacher was talking of 
little things and their important agency. 


in mental philosophy. Bending over one of| Finally, as he told the fantiliar story of the 


the pupils as he wrote, she was astonished to 
find him working out a theory of “ perfected 
perceptions.” Astonished at his comprehend- 
ing at all such a theme, she was still more 
surprised, and, perhaps, not a little alarmed, 
when the young man perceived that'she was 
overlooking him. For the deaf man rose 


little rain drop, which determined to fall, 
doing what good it might, and depicted the 
delighted surprise of the farmer who received 
the little herald of a shower upon his nose, 
there burst from the silent ones a curious 
laughter, hearty and peak 

Several clerks in the Departments and a 
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chief examiner in the Patent Office, who is 
familiar with seven languages, are graduates 
of this college. It will furnish professors for 
many of the deaf and dumb schools through- 
out the land, teachers who are eminently 
adapted for their work. No one can help 
wishing such an institution good speed, and 
no man could desire a better monument than 
‘ stands to Amos Kendall, on the site which he 
named “ Kendall Green.”— Phila. Ledger. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Old is Better. 


In this day wherein the “something new,” 
has much taken the place of ‘the old which 
is better,” there is wisdom and prudence in 
turning from the more superficial present, as 
respects the all-important work of religion, 
to the solid experience and practical, vital 
piety which, as from a full fountain flowing, 
so characterized the age of our forefathers ; 
an age, when one of those truly illustrious 
ones could thus write and counsel of things 
seen and heard, tasted and handled :—“ Do 
not,’ says Isaac Penington, ‘look for great 
matters to begin with; but, be content to be 
a child, and let the Father proportion out 
daily to thee what light, what power, what 
exercises, what straits, what fears, what trou- 
bles, he sees fit for thee; and do thou bow be- 
fore him continually, in humility of heart, who 
hath the disposal of thee, whether to life or 
death forever. Ah! that wisdom, which 
would be choosing, must be confounded, and 
the low humble thing raised, which submits, and 
cries to the Father in every condition. And, 
in waiting to feel this, and, in joining to this, 
thou mayest meet with life; but death, de- 
struction and separation from God, is the 
portion of the other forever! O! that thou 
mayst be separated from it, and joined to the 
seed and birth of God; that, in it thy soul 
may spring up to know, serve, and worship 
the Lord, and to wait daily to be formed by 
him, until thou become perfectly like him. 
Bat, thou must join in with the beginnings of 
life, and be exercised with the day of small 
things, before thou meet with the great 
things, wherein is the clearness and satisfac- 
tion of the soul. The rest is at noon-day; 
but the travels begin at the break of day, 
wherein are but glimmerings, or little light, 
wherein the discovery of good and evil are 
not so manifest and certain; yet there must 
the traveller begin and travel; and in his 
faithful travels, (in much fear and trembling, 
lest he should err,) the light will break in 
upon him more and more.”—Penington’s Let- 
ters, page 174. 


A New Observatory at Fairmount Park, 

_ There is now being erected at Belmont, in 
the West Park, a wrought-iron observatory, 
which is intended to be used during the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, from which to view the 
buildings. Belmont is 210 feet above the 
Schuylkill, and the observatory itself will be 
170 feet high, or about 100 feet above the 
highest point of the Centennial buildings. 


The work is being done by L. B. Sawyer, of| work. 


Charleston, Mass., inventor of the ‘‘improved 
observatory,” who is acting for the ‘Sawyer 
Improved Observatory Company,” of Boston, 
assisted by N. C. Lombard, of Boston, me- 
chanical engineer. The trank of the obser- 


vatory will be a wrought-iron tower, eight|The space at top of the tower will be twenty high tension of life produces wea ness at 
feet in diameter at the bottom, and three|feet in diameter, and capable of accommodat- very place where strength is most nee 
feet in diameter at the top, constructed byling 125 or 130 persons comfortably. 


THE FRIEND. 


the Whittier Machine Company of Boston. 


This tower will be set in a foundation of|there*will be a building about 60 feet squ 


Conshohocken stone, 18 feet square and 14 
feet deep, laid in cement and dressed with 
granite. On the upper dressing of granite, 
which will be one foot thick, there will be a 
ribbed iron plate, 8 inches deep and 13 feet 
square, bolted down with two-inch bolts eight 
feet long. On the bed-plate will be fastened 
ten heavy iron columns seven feet high, on 
which will rest an iron ring eight feet in di- 
ameter (inside), weighing a ton and a half. 


At the base of the tower, and enclosin 


of an ornamental style of architecture, @ 
designs by H. S. Schwartzman, archite¢ 
the Centennial Board of Finance. This by 
ing will be used for offices, engine-rooms, 
ception rooms for ladies, &e. 7 

{t is asserted that the observatory wa 
be sufficiently strong to withstand alm 
any storm, alone, but for additional secur} 
and to obviate any vibrations in the buildi 
the structure will be braced by eight guys 


This ring will be riveted to the main shaft of|galvanized iron rope, one inch and a quar 


the observatory. The shafting and the ma- 
chinery to be used in the observatory, after 
it is finished, will all be attached to the col- 
umns supporting the ring, and the columns 
will also be rivetted to the central shaft. 

The top of the tower will be reached by an 
annular car encircling the shaft, and moved 
upwards from the base on the outside of the 
shaft. It will be made of iron and wood, 
handsomely upholstered, and will be capable 
of accommodating, comfortably, about thirty 
passengers. The sides will be almost entirely 
of glass and small iron bars, so that the occu- 
pants may have an excellent view of the sur- 
roundings while they are ascending. 

The car will be hoisted (by means of a 40- 
horse power engine) by eight steel wire ropes 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and capable of sustaining eleven tons. These 
ropes will pass over iron drums situated at 
the base of the shaft, connected with the 
foundation by iron columns and turned by 
4-inch cast-steel shafts, worked by four worm- 
gears. The ropes will pass up inside the shaft 
to the top, where they will pass over eight 
wheels or shives and down outside the shaft. 
They will be attached to the car at four points. 

Outside the shaft there will be a truss work 
of wrought-iron, of the same diameter at the 
top as at the base, and intended to serve the 


in diameter, and each capable of sustain 
twenty tons, anchored in masonry ten f 
deep. | 

About eighty feet of the main shaft will 
raised in about two weeks by Captain AJ 
Lowe, of Boston, by méans of “shears.” 4 
total weight of the structure will be eigh 
tons, and the total cost will be $40,000. 47 
charge to visitors will be 25 cents for adu 
and 10 cents for children. Itis expected 6 
the observatory will be finished by the fi 
of September.—Philada. Ledger. 


For “The Frien 
Extract from a letter of our late d 
Friend, Sidney Coates, to a “ Caretaker’ 
the girls, at Westtown. 
“The duties I am aware are arduo 
* * * The moral training, as well as 
gious impressions made upon many of 
scholars at Westtown, remain with t 
through life; and that thy care, in this” 
spect, may indeed be blessed both to thys 
and thy youthful charge, is the fervent d 
of thy sincere friend, who knows how nee 
sary it is to keep near, the only source 
true help, that we may be enabled in the fi 
place to govern ourselves— experience © 
which, will greatly assist in estimating t 
labor others may be using for this end; 


two-fold object of guiding and supporting the|have not attained much; have just ec 
car and strengthening the tower. The car|menced their journey with feeble desires af 
will run on four guides, or points, which will/good, and need encouragement. It is a m 
form a portion of the truss work, and will be;matter to be able to stand boldly for the car 
raised by a total strength of eighty-eight|of truth—give no place to the wrong, anc 
tons. The car and its thirty passengers are|the same time risk not. hurting the oil 
estimated to weigh about.six tons. The car|the wine. t a3 en 

itself is counterbalanced by a weight, sus-| ‘“ With every disposition to encourage tl 
pended inside the tower, of three tons, and the ;in this work, [ close and remain thy frien 
total weight to be raised, therefore, will be Srpney CoarEs.’ 
about three tons. Supposing, therefore, that 
all the wire ropes, but one, were to break, the 


one remaining would be strong enough to raise 
nearly four times the contents of the car. In 
case of the breakage of qll of the ropes there 
are four separate “ checks” provided, any one 
of which would be amply sufficient to stop 
the downward passage of the car on the in- 
stant. By means of a powerful spring the 
breakage of the rope itself is made the means 


j 
The Effects of Hurry.—To the though 
the moral consequences of tension and hut 
lare very saddening: to the physician, th 
physical results are a matter of profound ¢ 
‘cern, for their grave evils come under his da 
observation. No evolution of force can ta 
'place with undue rapidity without damage 
the machine in which the transformation 
effected. Express railway stock has a m 


shorter term of use than that reserved } 
slower traffic. The’ law is universal that 
tensity and duration of action are inver 

‘proportional. It is therefore no matter 
‘surprise to find the human nervous syste 
no exception to the law. The higher salubri 
From this gallery the visitors will|of rural over urban life is not entirely a m 
ascend by means of a stairway, to the top of ter of fresh air and exercise. Rural life 
the tower, which will also be enclosed by a volves leisure and pause in work, which ¢ 
wire netting, thus excluding the possibility) very essential to the maintenance of the 
of any one’s falling or jumping from it. From yous system in a state of true nutrition. L 
this point a flagstaff, 35 feet high, will ascend.’ remitting spasm soon ceases altogether. ' 


of throwing in a milled steel roll, clamped by 
a powerful wrought-iron clutch to the guide, 
which will stop the car immediately. The 
car when near the top will encircle a gallery 
two and a half feet wide, passing all the way 
round the shaft, and enclosed with a wire net 


'The damage done to health of the most ¥ 


art of the community, the best trained 
<ers, most useful workers, is incalculable. 
k and worry, though not proportional, 
slosely connected, and an excess of the 
er soon entails an increase of the latter 
nd the limits which the nervous system 
bear with impunity, especially under 
conditions under which work has to be 
. The machinery for organizing the work 
community has to be rigid and inflexible 
n the strain involved in bringing a chang- 
rganism into harmony with a machine, 
foxmer must inevitably suffer—London 
et. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
' True Worship. 

oné of the solemn meetings held by Dan- 
Vheeler, at Honululu, in 1836, during his 
ious visit to the islands of the Pacific, 
following was delivered as recorded by 
self: 
Tow can we so expressively manifest our 
and love in approaching the-presence of 
lite Purity, as in solemn awful silence, in 
bleness of mind, endeavoring to detect 
suppress every creaturely desire? Words 
inadequate, and not essential in the per- 
ance of worship to Him who is a spirit, for 
loly Spirit searcheth all things ; the most 
en and secret thought is known to this 
enetrating, all-searching power; no offer- 
is acceptable to Him, but what he himself 
ares, for the preparation of the heart in 
, and the answer of the tongue, is of the 
1; and the entire prostration of the will 
he creature, under the preparing, sancti- 
g influence of his Almighty power, consti- 
s the pure unadulterated offering, which, 
from human contrivance and perform- 
, vise a spiritual. sacrifice, rendered 
ptable to God, through the Holy Spirit 
he Lord Jesus Christ in the heart, the 
t and everlasting High Priest of our pro- 
ion.” . 


The Ice Fields of the Atlantic. 


he sinking of the steamer Vicksburg in 
ice, one hundred and twenty miles from 
coast of Newfoundland, and the attend- 
loss of life, brought vividly before our 
ds a few days ago a peril of the sea which 
ten lost sight of or very much underesti- 
ed. Very few pérsons, unless their atten- 
has been specially directed to the sub. 
have an adequate idea of the immense 
ntities of ice which at certain seasons en- 
ber the North Atlantic. From the frozen 
of the Arctic regions ; from Baftin’s Bay 
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miles in extent, but the floes are so broken 
up by wind and wave that the frozen pave- 
ment of the ocean heaves and rolls with the 
ground swell underneath, the icebergs tower- 
ing motionless above the surface of the mass. 
These ice-fields are the breeding-places of the 
seal and walrus, and in March and April, in 
the latitude of Labrador and Newfoundland, 
they are met by the ships of the adventurous 
hunters, who there slaughter the harmless 
creatures by thousands. 

It 1s a grand and beautiful sight that pre- 
sents itself to one who stands on the cliffs of 
the Newfoundland or Labrador coast, five 
hundred feet above the tide, and looks out 
upon an ocean, covered, as far as the eye can 
reach, with huge bergs, floes and blocks of 
ice, heaped together in Titanic confusion, all 
gleaming gloriously in the sunshine. The ice 
is “breaking up,” still drifting southward, 
but slowly. The wind drives it to and fro, 
and under the influence of the milder climate 
and the increasing power of the summer sun 
it gradually disappears. The danger from 
the remains of these vast fields is even greater 
than that from the ice-fields themselves. 
Large fields may still be seen off Cape Race 
in May and June, and scattered icebergs are 
met even later and farther south. Butasa rule 
few icebergs pass beyond the Banks of New- 
foundland, and the limits of the drifting ice 
of the Atlantic are pretty well defined. Just 
outside of those limits, and to some extent 
within them, ply scores of steamers, with 
their hundreds of passengers, and as an ordi- 
nary steamer is easily destroyed in the ice, 
the wonder is that there are not more acci- 
dents. In clear weather there is little danger, 
but in fogs and darkness it is quite another 
thing to have “ice ahead.” On the first voy- 
ages of the season the English steamers which 
call at St. Johns are sometimes delayed for 
hours, and even days, in working through the 
ice off that dangerous coast, and it is said 
that Canadian steamers in the early summer 
frequently go through the Strait of Belle Isle 
to England, thus almost certainly meeting the 
ice somewhere. None of these steamers are 
fit for such service ; they were never intended 
for it, and never should be used for it. 

It may bea question whether governmental 
interference is advisable in such cases, and at 
all events it is a matter in which Americans 
have little direct responsibility. But, in view 
of the recent disaster, and of the unknown 
fate of many vessels, as well as of other fear. 
ful losses at sea which have within a short 
time shocked the community, it is not too 
much to expect that instructions will be given 


from Hudson’s Bay; from the glaciers of|to commanders which will not compel them 


snland and the wild coasts of Labrador, 
e bergs and fields of ice, floating out into 
broad ocean, where, driven together by 
us winds, they form bodies of vast ex- 
, covering the sea for hundreds of miles. 
se bodies are continually breaking up 
re-forming with the varying winds and 
ents, but they sometimes preserve iden- 
and are recognized by means of ice- 
3 of exceptional size or peculiar form 
ch accompany them, and their progress 
thus be observed from time to time as 
y drift southward in the spring. As we 
e said, they are of great size. An explor- 
vessel was once carried a thousand miles 
of her course by an ice-field covering three 
dred thousand square miles. Even on the 


in fog and storm to run at full speed towards 
a dangerous coast merely to shorten the pas- 
sage by a few hours, nor for the same purpose 
to take a course exposing them to well-known 
dangers, which their vessels are unfit to en- 
counter, in the ice of the North Atlantic.— 
Evening Post. 


It is gratefully to be acknowledged, that 
notwithstanding many in our Society have 
adopted the customs of the world, and drink 
of its beguiling spirit, we are yet a favored 
people. In our religious assemblies may be 
felt a gathering Power, that would help us 
in our Christian pilgrimage, and increase our 
knowledge in Divine truths, settle, stablish 
our Christian faith, and sanctify our hearts, 


t of Labrador the fields are hundreds of| with all our affections.”.—Mary Capper. 
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Removing from under my parents’ watchful 
care over me, for my good, furnished me with 
great opportunity to gratify a vain mind, in 
the foolish amusements of a transitory world, 
towards which I had too great an inclination. 
But | have this to say, in order that parents 
may be encouraged to exert their godly en- 
deavors for the preservation of their children, 
that I do steadfastly believe, the religious . 
care of my parents over me in my youth, im- 
pressed so great an awe upon my mind, that 
through the blessing of Divine Providence, it 
was a great means of my preservation from 
gross enormities, though I had great oppor- 
tunities of being plunged therein, after | left 
them. I hope ever to retain a grateful and 
thankful remembrance of those gracious pre- 
servations, when I consider how narrowly I 
have escaped those rocks upon which many 
have been shipwrecked and ruined.—Life of 
John Griffith. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1875. 


In the year 1658, a great meeting of Friends 
from many parts of England, was held at 
John Crook’s, where George Fox was present. 
After he had opened to the people many 
things concerning Christ Jesus and His king- 
dom, and turned them “to the divine light of 
Christ and His Spirit, by which they might 
come to know God and Christ and the Scrip- 
tures, and to have fellowship with them, and 
one with another in the same spirit ;” he says, 
“T was moved to declare and open divers © 
other things, to those Friends who had re- 
ceived a part of the ministry, concerning the 
exercise of their spiritual gifts in the Church.” 

Among the wise cautions given on this 
occasion, was the following: “Though they ° 
that travel may have openings when they are 
abroad, to minister to others; yet, for their 
own particular growth, they must dwell in the 
life which doth open.’ And he adds this 
emphatic counsel, “This is the word of the 
Lord God to you all, Keep down, keep low, 
that nothing may rule or reign in you, but 
life itself.” 

The caution conveyed by these remarks of 
George:Fox, are needful to be observed in the 
present day, as well as when they were first 
uttered ; and are applicable not only to min- 
isters, but to all those who labor in any way 
for the good of others. In many, perhaps all, 
forms of such labor, there is a sense of satis- 
faction, however humiliating the exercise may 
be; and there is danger that the mind may 
feed too much on this, and neglect that pa- 
tient waiting on the Spirit of Christ for spi- 
ritual food, by which “their own particular 
growth” would be promoted. Where this is 
the case, persons are apt to reverse the apos- 
tle’s advice, and become swift to speak and 
slow to hear; and they may gradually slide 
into a darkened condition in which their zeal 
is unaccompanied with true knowledge, and 
their endeavors to promote the cause of right- 
eousness in the earth, are like beating the air, 
—a useless expenditure of misguided effort. 
That worthy elder, Richard Shackleton, in 
a letter to his wife, dated 1784, gives some 
insight into his own experience, which accords 
with the views above expressed. He says: 

‘‘T have my ups and downs as usual ; but 
my heart is never so comfortable, and I am 
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never so well satisfied with myself, as when 
I am in the deeps, with the billows passing 
over my head, engaged in a travail of spirit 
for the promotion of Christianity and the 
welfare of mankind. I sometimes venture in 
private, to express something of my fresh 
feelings, and to bring out of the storehouse 
things that have been reposited there, and 
are presently brought to hand; but my cry is 
for humility and wisdom, that I may be merci- 
fully presvrved myself from falling, and that I 
may not be tempted to exceed the life and 
authority of Truth.” , 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Foreren.—In the north of England and in Scotland 
differences between the mill-owners and operatives re- 
specting wages, have led to the closing of a large num- 
ber of the factories. Many thousands of persons have 
been thus thrown out of employment. Both employers 
and operatives have held meetings and resolved not to 

ield. 

c A bill prepared by Sir Charles Adderly, president 
of the Board of Trade, as a substitute for the govern- 
ment shipping bill, after discussion in the House of 
Commons, passed to a second reading without a division. 
The object of the bill is to prevent unseaworthy vessels 
from being sent out, 

Thirlwall, formerly Bishop of St. David’s, and an 
author of some celebrity, died on the 27th ult. at the 
age of 78 years. 

Grant’s cotton mills, at Glasgow, have been entirely 
destroyed by fire. Three hundred of the employés 
effected their escape with difficulty, and some were 
severely burned. 

A favorable change of the weather has renewed 
hopes of the English harvest which the rains of the 
previous three weeks seemed wholly to forbid. Much 
of the grain has been prostrated by heavy winds and 
rain, but the mark Lane Express observes that should 
the weather continue fine the crops may not suffer much 
in yield, whatever may be the result as to quality. 

An immense meeting in favor of amnesty for the 
Fenian convicts, was held in Hyde Park, London, the 
first inst. It was said that 100,000 persons were present. 

The London Times, in its obituary notice of ex- 
President Johnson, says: He had dauntless courage, 
some political insight, and honesty never shadowed by 
suspicion. His career illustrates both the strong and 
weak points of the American social and political sys- 
tems. 

The Broadwood weaving factory, Belfast, was de- 
stroyed by fire the 3lst ult. Loss $750,000. About 
700 persons are deprived of employment by the fire. 

The French Assembly, by a large majority, has de- 
cided to proceed to a third reading of the bill organiz- 
ing the Senate, the final debate on which was fixed for 
the 2d inst. 

The Permanent Committee to sit during the recess 
of the Convention, consists of thirteen Deputies of the 
Right and twelve of the Left. : : 

The main body of the Carlists is now concentrated 
in Catalonia. The government forces have taken the 
town of Leo de Urgol, but the citadel still holds out. 

A new Constitution has been prepared for Spain by 
a committee appointed by the Ministry for that pur- 
pose. It has been decided that the colonies shall be 
governed by special laws, and shall have a right to re- 
presentation in the Cortes. 

The St. Petersburg Golos announces, upon semi- 
official authority, that the Russian government has not 
abandoned its idea of having a session of the Conference 
on the usages of war, at St. Petersburg. It says all the 
Powers, except England, will take part in it, and the 
Conference will meet in the spring of 1876. 

The wheat crop of Russia is reported to be a good 
average, 

The Governor of Bosnia has telegraphed to the Porte 


that some of the insurgent bands have been dispersed | 


by the Turkish troops. 

A Constantinople dispatch of the 30th says: It is re- 
ported that the Grand Vizier has been dismissed from 
office. 

The Levant Herald states that the government has 
authorized the circulation of the Bible in Turkey. 

A dispatch from Belgrade says: Prince Milan of 
Servia, has gone to Vienna to confer with the Foreign 
Office in regard to the situation in Herzegovina. The 
Servians have opened subscriptions in aid of the insur- 
rection, and much excitement prevails in the princi- 
pality, 
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The workmen on the St. Gothard tunnel having 


struck, became riotous, and proceeded to acts of vio-| 
lence, Swiss troops were sent against them. In the 


conflict that ensued, four of the workmen were killed 
and eight wounded. The others then resumed work. 

The London Times says, the system introduced by 
the government for sending messages over the telegraph 
lines in Great Britain for one shilling, has disappointed 
expectations. Unless there is a change, the service will 
become a heavy and increasing.charge on the public 
finances. 

Unirep Starrs.—Considerable uneasiness and alarm 


were caused the 27th ult. by the unexpected failure of| from Charles Rhoads, City, $2, vol. 49. 


Duncan, Sherman & Co., a banking firm of New York, 
which for‘many years had stood high in the public es- 
timation, both because of the character of its members 
and its supposed great wealth. The firm had lost lat- 
terly on cotton shipments, but the failure does not ap- 
pear to have arisen so much from this cause as from 
injudicious railroad and other investments in former 
years, which resulted disastrously. ‘The liabilities are 
said to be from five to six millions of dollars, with as- 
sets to a much smaller amount. - Other failures of less 
magnitude soon followed that of Duncan, Sherman & 


0. 

The Centennial Board of Finance announce that it 
will be necessary to collect another million of dollars 
before the end of the year, to enable them to pay for 
the buildings as soon as they are completed. Great 
progress has been made in the erection of the vast 
buildings required for the exhibition. 

The valleys of the Ohio, lower Missouri, and con- 
tiguous country, have suffered severely from late heavy 
rains, In many places the crops have been destroyed, 
and in others seriously damaged, 

A recent census makes the population of New Or- 
leans about 205,000. 

Ex-President Andrew Johnson, died of paralysis in 
Carter county, Tennessee, the 31st ult. The deceased 
was in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

The Assistant U. States Treasurer at New York, has 
been directed to sell $5,000,000 in gold at specified in- 
tervals in the Eighth month. 

The Public Debt statement issued the 2d inst., shows 
the total debt of the United States, less cash in the 
Treasury, to be $2,127,293,839, which is $1,394,887 less 
than it was one month before. Of the balance in the 
Treasury $68,942,700 was in coin. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
451. There were 104 deaths of cholera infantum, and 
41 consumption ; more than half the mortality consisted 
of children under two years of age. 

The number of permits issued for the erection of new 
buildings in this city last month was 718, including 
516 dwellings of two, three and four stories each. 

The mean temperature of the Seventh month, per 
the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 75.20 deg.; the 
highest during the month was 91.50 deg., and the lowest 
60 deg. The average of the mean temperature of the 
Seventh month for the past 86 years, is stated to be 75.93 
deg. The highest mean during that entire period was 
in 1872, 82.31 deg., the lowest occurred in 1816, 68 deg. 
The rainfall of the past month was 4.17 inches, and for 
the first seven months of 1875, it was 20.98 inches, 
against 24.22 inches in the corresponding months last 

ear. 

F The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2nd inst. New York.—American gold, 1123. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1203 ; do. 1867 and 1868, 120. Super- 
fine flour, $5.20 a $5.60; State extra, $6.05 a $6.40; 
finer brands, $6.50 a $8.60. No. 2 Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.36; No. 2 Milwaukie, $1.42; red western 
and amber, $1.50 a $1.53. Oats, 62 a 70 cts. Western 
yellow corn, 88 a 89 cts.; mixed, 86} a 87 cts. Phila- 
delphia.—Middlings cotton, 14% a 15} cts. for uplands 
and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4.25; extras, $5; 
finer brands, $5.50 a $8.00. Red wheat, $1.35 a $1.40; 
amber, $1.48 a $1.50; new white, $1.50. Rye, $1.00. 
Yellow and mixed corn, 86 a 87 cts. Oats, 62 a 66 cts. 
Lard, 13} a 14 cts. Clover-seed, 13 a 14 cts.. Sales of 
about 2700 beef cattle at 73 a 8 cts. per lb. gross for 
extra, 6 a 7 cts. for fair to good, and 4 a 54 cts. for com- 
mon. Sales of 9,000 sheep at 53 a7 ets. per lb. gross, 
and 4,000 hogs at $11.25 a $12.00 per 100 lb. net. 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.25 a $1.26; No. 2 do., 
$1.233 ; No. 3-do., $1.16}. No. 2 mixed corn, 713 cts. 
No. 2 oats, 52 cts.’ Spring barley, $1.08. No. 2 rye, 
80 cts. St. Louis.—No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.52. No. 
2 mixed corn, 68 a 70 cts. Oats, 55 a 57 cts. Lard, 
12} cts. Oincinnati—Family flour, $7 a $7.15. Red 
wheat, $1.45 a $1.55. Corn, 72a75cts. Oats, 70 a 75 
‘ets. New rye, $1 a $1.05.. Detroit.—No. 1 amber 
wheat, $1.40; No. 2, $1.38; extra, $1.47. No. 1 mixed 
‘corn, 75 cts. Oats, 58 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Reuben Battin, Agent, Pa., $2.109 
49, and for George Schill, Theodore Hess, Charles’ 
John S. Brown, Abel McCarty, Jesse McCarty, Ji 
McCarty, John P. McCarty and Job McCarty, | 
each, vol. 49 and Postage ; from Deborah D. 
Ind., per Samuel Allen, $2.15, vol. 49, and Postagi 
vols. 48 and 49; from William S. Mendenhall, 
$2.15, vol. 49 and Postages from Phebe J. Wi; 
Eunice Micklé, Hannah G. Leeds and Abrahz 
Rudolph, N. J., $2.15 each, vol. 49 and Postage ; 3 
Margaret E. Lee, Pa., per Jacob Smedley, $2, vol, 


i 
Remittances received after Fourth-day morning wil 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


POSTAGE. 


Since the passage by Congress of the Act mak 
obligatory to prepay.the postage on. periodicals a 
time when and the office where they are mailed, “ 
Contributors to The Friend” have met the exp 
without charging it to the subscribers. But as th 
scription price when paid in full barely meets the 
of the paper, it is necessary that subscribers who 
it sent to them by mail should pay ten cents in addi 
to the regular subscription price of two dollars, w 
paid in advance, or two dollars and a half when 
paid in advance. We desire to call the attention o 
subscribers to this, as prepayments for the next voll 
have'already been received without the cost for pos 
being added. ; >| 

A ten cent note may be mailed in payment at 
risk, 


Just published, and for sale by Jacob Smedley, 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelp} 
MEMOIRS of JESSE and}: HANNAH WILLIS 
Sixty cents a copy, or $6.00 « dozen, Postage 11 ¢ 


TO TEACHERS AND FRIENDS DESIRING 
ENGAGE TEACHERS. : ’ 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on education h 
appointed Richard J. Allen, No. 833 North Seve 
street, Philadelphia, one of their number, to rece 
applications from Teachers for positions in F 
Schools, or from Committees or Trustees desiring 
engage such for the coming autumn. I 
HADDONFIELD ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEX 

This School is under the supervision of a Comm 
appointed by Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Fri 
but all denominations are admitted. 

A limited number of girls or small boys will be ta 
as boarders. 

The school year will consist of four terms of ele 
weeks each, commencing Ninth month 6th, 1875. — 

Price of tuition per term from — $6 00 to $10 0€ 

Board and tuition per term, in advance, . 50 OC 

For further information apply to i 

Resecca ALLEN, Teacher, Haddonfield, N. J 
Or refer to CHARLES RHOADS, at No. 36 South Sever 
street, Philadelphia. } 


The next term begins Ninth month 8th, 1875. 4 
students should present themselves for examinatior 
9 o’clock on the morning pregeding. They must bri 
certificates of good moral character from their 1]; 
teachers. A thorough knowledge of the preparatory stud 
will be required. é 

Applications for admission should be made to t 
President, Tuomas CHAsg, or to Professor SA 
Axsop, JR., Haverford College P.O., Penna. 


: » “s | 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphii 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 
Ineton, M. D. 2 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


: il yn 
Diep, near East Fairfield, Col. Co., Ohio, 7th n 
19th, 1875, Hannan W.,, wife of Jehu Allmon, (daug 
ter of the late Thomas Wiekorsham, in the 59th ye 
of her age, a member of Middleton Monthly Meetir 
She endured a painful and lingering illness with mu 
patience: in the early part of it expressing the bel 
that she would not recover. As the disease 
she noted the symptoms of approaching dissoluti 
with resignation, saying, Death had no terrors to he 


. 


